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FRETFUL LILLIA. 


AS SIN APD DAE 


One fine afternoon, early in the sum- 
mer, a group of merry boys and girls 
was seen passing down the main street 
of Rosedale. It was a school holiday, 
and they were going to Redbrook to 
gather wild flowers. Among them 
were Arthur Ellerslie, Freddie French, 
Jemmy Hunter, Minnie Brown, Lillia 
Leet Jones, with three other little girls, 


named Fanny, Rhoda, and Jeannie. 
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“Come, Minnie, give me your basket 
to carry for you,” said Arthur to Min- 
nie Brown. | 

“And give me yours, Fanny,” said 
Freddie French to that little girl. 

“And me yours,” said J ny Hunter 
to Jeannie. 

“T can carry two; so Miss Rhoda 
must give nie hers,” added Arthur, as 
he gently took Rhoda’s basket and 
placed it on his arm beside that of 
Minnie Brown. 

But neither of the boys asked Lilla 
for her basket. She had joined the 
party without being invited; and, as 
none of them liked her, they did not 
take anv nains to please her. 
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“We must step quick,” observed 
Freddie, as the party loitered slowly 
along the road. “It’s a long two 
miles to the brook, you know.’ 

“Yes,” replied Arthur, “it’s nearly 
three miles to the. bend in the brook, 
where the best flowers grow; and we 
must move on if we wish to get back 
to tea.” 

Upon this, the happy party walked 
briskly on, chatting and laughing in 
a right merry mood. The birds which 
sung in the trees over their heads, or 
darted across the fields in search of a 
fat worm for supper, were hardly as 
happy as this little party on the road 
to Redbrook. 
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They had not walked a mile, how- 
ever, before Minnie Brown suddenly 
asked, as she looked round in alarm, — 

“Where’s Lilha?’’ ! 

“Yallia!” exclaimed Arthur. “What! 
isn’t Lillia here?” 

‘“She’s gone, that’s a fact,” replied 
Freddie. 

“Well, nobody-will cry about that,” 
said Jemmy. ‘She’s a cross thing, any 
how.” | 

“That may be,’ answered Arthur ; 
“but she came with us, and we ought 
not to go on without knowing where 
she is.” : 

“No,” said Minnie; ‘“‘we must not 
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go on until we find her. Come, let us 
go back.” 

‘“T gay it’s too bad,” cried Jemmy, 
“to spoil our holiday for the sake of 
Lillia. She’s a regular sting nettle, as 
Mr. Watson calls her. I dare say she 
got the sulks about something, and so 
‘slipped off and went home.” 

“She was with us just before we 
began to walk faster,” observed - Minnie, 
“for I offered to carry her basket, but 
she would not let me.” 

‘She had the sulks, and no mistake,” 
said Jemmy again. “Come, let us keep 
on, and leave Miss Stingnettle to take 
care of herself.”’ 
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“No,” replied Arthur, “that will not 
do. I will go back and see what has 
become of her. The rest of you may 
go on if you choose.” 

“T can’t agree to that,” said Freddie. 
“Tf you go back, we will all go too.” 

So the whole party returned to Rose- 
dale, searching the bushes and looking 
down every lane and across every field, 
as they passed, in the hope of finding 
Lillia. When they reached the village, 
they stopped before the school house 
play ground, and agreed to wait there 
while one of their number went to Lil- 
lia’s house to inquire if she had got home. 

“Tl go and find out,” said Freddie 
French. 
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“Very well,” replied his schoolmates. 
And, as he turned to leave them, they 
said, ‘‘ Make haste back, Freddie.” 

Freddie waved his hand, and ran to- 
wards the resi- 
dence of Lillia 
Jones. As he 
approached it, 
he saw Lillia’s 
mother at the 
well in the 
yard. Spring- 
ing over the 
fence with the 
agility of a 
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' gquirrel, he stepped up to that lady and 
asked, — . 

“Ts Lillia at home, Mrs. Jones?” 

“Yes, Lillia is in the house, feeling | 
very bad. She says that you, Minnie, 
and the rest of you, have ill treated 
her.” | | 

“Til treated her? ” 

‘Yes, so she says.” 

Freddie then told Mrs. Jones all that 
had been done, and how Lillia’s return 
had spoiled the pleasure party. ‘“ And 
now,” he added, as he closed his story, 
“T should lke to know how we ill 
treated her.” 

“You must go and ask her, Freddie. 
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I am afraid she has been fretting and 
sulking again without reason.” 

Upon this, Freddie went into the 
house, where he found Lillia in great ill 
humor. From what she said, Freddie 
learned that she had taken offence 
because none of the boys offered to 
carry her flower basket. He carried 
this report back to his companions; 
_ after -which the party broke up, and 
went to their homes. 

Perhaps it was wrong for the boys 
not to show that little act of politeness 
to Lillia which they did to the other 
girls. But she was still more to blame 
than they, because her own ill temper 
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had been the cause of their dislike. 
Still I think they should have been kind 
and polite, even if she was ugly and ~ 
disagreeable. 

A day or two after these events took 
place, Lillia’s father brought home a 
dog. Lillia stood pouting, with her 
elbows resting on the mantel of the 
parlor, when he came 1n, calling, “ Fido! 
Fido!” 

Fido sprang in after his new master, 
and scampered merrily about in the 
entry. Hearing the noise of his feet, 
and knowing that her father was at hand, 
Lillia dried her eyes, and opened the 
parlordoor. Fido came jumping towards 
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her, as if she had been his mistress, for 
he had always been a pet dog, and was 
quite fond of children. 

“There, Lillia, I have brought you a 
nice dog. His name is Fido. How do 
you like his looks?” 

Lillia loved birds and animals. She 
had a canary bird and a cat, already, 
and was highly pleased at the idea of 
having a dog also. So she sent all the 
clouds away from her face, put on one 
of her most smiling looks, and said, as 
she patted Fido on the head, — 

“Opa! I am glad you have brought 
such a nice dog for me. I will take such 
good care of him, and he will do for a 
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watch dog, too, at night. Only I hope 
he won’t worry my pussy.” 

‘“He’s a kind fellow, and I guess he 
won’t disturb your cat, unless she should 
take liberties with him. He is quite a 
learned dog too, in his way. He will 
sit up when you tell him, and take a 
piece of bread from your hand, much 
more politely than some children will 
take their food.” 

“QO pa, you don’t say so! Do ” 

“Yes, I do say so, Lillia,” said Mr. 
Jones, interrupting her. She had a 
foolish habit of saying, ‘“‘You don’t say 
so,” when any thing was said to her 
which seemed either new or striking. 
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Her father, very properly, was trying to 
break this habit, because, as he said, 
it was a silly, vulgar phrase. So Lillia 
blushed when he cut her off so abrupt- 
ly. She would have fallen into a fit 
of crying if she had not felt curious 
about Fido’s wisdom. But now, she 
only blushed, and said, in a coaxing 
voice, — 

‘“ But, pa, do show me what Fido can 
do.” 

“Well, run and get me a little piece 
of bread.” 

Lillia hurried into the pantry, and 
soon returned with a piece of bread. 
Mr. Jones took it, and holding it be- 
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tween his fingers, he raised his arm, 
and said, — 

“Up, Fido! up!” 

Upon this, the dog sat up in a stately 
fashion, with his two fore paws drop- 
ping down, his eyes fixed on the bread, 
which was to be the reward of his obe- 
dience, and his mouth wide open, ready 
to seize the prize. Mr. Jones then 
sald, — 

“One!” But Fido did not move: 
he -only wagged his tail, and looked 
clever. ._ “Two!” cried Mr. Jones; and 
still Fido did not stir. But when his 
master said “Three!” he raised him- 
self upon his hind legs, and took the 
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bread gently from Mr. Jones’s fingers. 
He did not snap, as some vulgar dogs 
do. No; Fido was a well-bred dog, and 
knew better than to do his tricks snap- 
pishly. 

He now gave Fido up to Lillia’s care. 
Her joy seemed almost boundless for a 
moment, and a stranger might have 
judged her to be one of the happiest 
girls in Rosedale. He would, however, 
have changed his mind very quickly if 
he had seen her a few minutes aiter- 
wards, when her mother’s well-known 


voice came from above the stairs, say- 


ing, — 
“ Lillia, I want you a moment in my. 
chamber.”’ 
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It was really wonderful to see the 
effect of this summons on Lillia’s face. 
All its sunshine was gone in a mo- 
ment. A dark cloud seemed to spread 
beneath her skin, and darken all her 
features. Her lips appeared to swell 
to twice their common size. Her eyes 
flashed fire; and her voice, so sweet just 
before, sounded sharp, as she replied to 
her mother’s call by asking, — 

‘What do you want now?” 

“T want you to do a little plain sew- 
ing, Lillia. Come up stairs, and I will 
show you what to do.” 

“T don’t want to sew. I want to 
play with my dog Fido. I say it’s too 
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bad, that I must be kept sewing all the 
time.” 

Lillia’s mother was not always as 
firm as mothers should be with their 
children. But at this time she needed 
her daughter’s help. Hence she said, 
in a decided tone of voice, — 

“Don’t make any excuses, Lillia, but | 
come up stairs directly.” 

Knowing from the tone of her moth- 
er’s voice that she must obey, Lilha 
shut Fido out into the yard, and went 
up stairs. Her steps, however, were 
slow and heavy. She entered her moth- 
er’s room the image of ill nature. Her 
mother gave her the sewing she wished 
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her to do. Instead of doing it, she sat 
nibbling her thread, scratching the work 
with her needle, and wetting it with 
her tears. Seeing this wicked conduct, 
and being in the habit of yielding to 
the bad temper of her child, Mrs. Jones 
presently said, — 

“Lillia, you are a naughty girl not to 
do your sewing. But I won’t have you 
pouting and sulking here. So put down 
your work, and leave the room.” 

This was just what the wicked child 
wished, and just what a wise and sen- 
sible mother would not have done. 
However, this was Mrs. Jones’s way. 
Lillia knew it, and gained her object 
through her wickedness. 
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Once out of her mother’s chamber, 
she went down the stairs, making vari- 
ous grimaces by way of giving vent to 
the contempt she felt for her mother. 
Going into the yard, she found Fido 
quite uneasy in his strange quarters. 
He seemed to know her, however, and 
came running towards her, .wagging his 
tail, and rubbing his nose against her 
hands, by which acts, I suppose, he 
meant to say, “I am glad to see you.” 
Perhaps, if he had known her better, 
he would have said something else; for 
he was too sensible a dog to be glad 
to see a fretful girl. 

Lillia now took Fido, and ran down 
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the street to show him to her grand- 
mother. This aged lady knew all her 
grandchild’s faults. She was a wise 
grandmother, and not only did nothing 
to make her a spoiled child, but she 
did all in her power to make her try 
to cure 
herself of 


his trick 
of stand- 
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ing up to ask for the bread, in front 
of the cottage, the good old lady said, — 

“T think Fido 1s a famous dog; and 
a little girl whom I know might very 
well learn a lesson from him.” 

“Why, grandmother, what do you 
mean?” exclaimed Lillia. ‘How can 
_ dogs teach children?” 
| “You see, my child,” said the old 
lady, looking very knowingly through 
her spectacles, “you see that Fido does: 
just what you tell him to do, as far as 
he knows, without pouting or fretting, 
which is more than can be said of 
Lillia.” : 

Poor Lillia! How quickly the black 
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cloud spread over her face again at this 
 reproof! She cast a look of anger at her 
grandmother, and said, as she turned to 
go away, — 
“Tf you don’t leave off talking to me 
so, | won’t ever come to see you again ;”’ 
and away she ran, with Fido at her 
heels, towards her home. Unhappy Lil- 
lia! The boys were not far from the 
truth when they said she was like a 
stingnettle, for she did cause pain to 
all who came near her. And yet the 
sting of her bad temper wounded her 
own heart, and made her even more 
unhappy than she made others. 

A week had passed since Lillia’s 
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sulky return home had broken up the 

flower party. The day being very 
' pleasant, and it being their regular 
half holiday, Freddie French proposed 
to Arthur Ellerslie and the others to 
get up another trip to Redbrook to 
gather flowers. 

“T agree to that,” said Arthur, “if 
we can make up our party right.” 

“So do I,” added Jemmy Hunter, “if 
we can keep clear of Lillia.” 

“That will be easy enough,” observed 
Fanny. ‘We need not say any thing 
to her about it.” 

“T hope,” said Minnie Brown, “ we 
shall ask Lillia this time. Perhaps we 
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can make her good by being kind to 
her.”’ | 

‘Pooh !” cried Freddie French, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘We might as well hope to change 
stingnettles into roses. She is a cross 
thing, and that’s all you can make of 
her.” 

“We don’t know until we try,” re- 
plied Minnie. “I should like to ask 
her, and to have all the party very 
kind to her. Then we shall see if Lil- 
ha can be pleasant or not.” 

“T like Minnie’s plan. It won’t do 
us any hurt, and I go for inviting her 
this once. What do you say, boys and 
girls?” said Arthur. | 
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“Yes, do let us try this once,” added 
Jeannie and Rhoda. 

‘Well, this once. - But, mind, it must 
be only this once,” observed Freddie. 

‘But suppose she should be good, 
Freddie,” said Minnie. 

‘She won’t be,” replied Freddie, 
shrugging his shoulders and laughing. 

“Well, we will see. Minnie may in- 
vite her. We will all be very kind to 
her, and then, if she spoil our pleasure, 
we will not take her with us again very 
soon,”’ added Arthur Ellerslie. 

So Minnie invited Lillia to the flower 
party at Redbrook. They all set out 
after dinner, in fine spirits. Without 
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any thing to mar their pleasure, they 
arrived at the brook, and began to pluck 
the wild flowers, which grew there in 
great plenty. 

Having filled their baskets with 
flowers, they walked to the grounds of a 
— little tavern which was kept not far 
from the brook. The landlord, a very 
kind man, gave them leave to stroll over 
his grounds. This they did until they 
began to grow tired. Then the boys 
threw themselves upon the grass, under 
the branches of a noble old tree. The 
girls, too, sought for resting-places. 
Said Minnie to Fanny, — - 

‘Look here, Fanny; here is a nice 
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log- under this tree. Let us put our 
bonnets and baskets behind it, and sit 
down and read a while, in‘ the little 
‘book I brought with me.” 

‘““Q, yes, Minnie, so we will. It’s a 
real nice spot, and we will have a good 
time together.” 

Then Minnie and Fanny seated them- 
selves on the log under the tree, and 
were soon very busy reading a new 
book which Minnie had just had sent 
to her as a present from her good aunt 
Amy. 

Rhoda and Jeannie also went off 
together, to find a seat in a pretty little 
summer house which stood in the garden. 
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Lillia followed them at first, but as they 
locked arms and said nothing to her, 
she stood a little back, and began to 
cry. 

As Rhoda was entering the summer 
house, she turned her head, and saw 
Lillia weeping. Speaking to Jeannie, 
she said, — 

“There’s Lillia crying again, I de- 
clare |” 

“Never mind her,” replied Jeannie; 
“let her cry. Its just what I expected.” 

“No, that won’t be kind,” Rhoda 
observed. ‘‘ We promised to do all we 
could to make her happy. I will ask 


her to come and sit with us.” 
F 
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Then Rhoda called to Lillia, saying, 
‘Come, Lillia, and rest with us in this 
pretty little arbor.” 

“T shan’t!” said Lillia, angrily. © 
“You have all run off from me, and 
I won’t stay with you any longer.” 

Then Lillia, with mutterings and tears, 
gathered up her bonnet and basket from 
the grass, and walked away towards 
home in a very sulky mood. In vain 
did Rhoda at first, and Minnie after- 
wards, entreat her, in soothing tones, to 
stay. Her temper was up, and she 
would go, in spite of all they could say. 
They did not like to have her go so far 
alone; so they all started for home, 
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without getting time to rest. This 
made them feel quite unpleasantly. It 
brought a cloud over their hearts, hith- 
erto so light; and they walked home- 
wards in a much less happy mood than 
when on their way to the brook. As 
for Lillia, she could not be coaxed into 
good humor. With pouting lips and 
. knitted brows, she kept on by herself, 
rudely pushing away her young friends, 
whenever they went near her to plead 
with her to be better natured. 

“Tt’s just as I said,” whispered 
. Freddie French. ‘She will be ugly, do 
what you will; and you can’t make any 
thing but a stingnettle of her any how. 
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You might as well try to change a 
Canada thistle into a bunch of sweet 
violets.” 

“You don’t catch me going any where 
again, where she is,” added Jemmy 
Hunter. 

“It’s too bad,” muttered Fanny; “she 
has spoiled our excursion. But for 
her, we should all be very happy.” 

“Well,” remarked Rhoda, “I’m glad 
I’m not like her.” 

“ And so am I,” said Minnie, smiling; 
“but then, we must not be too severe 
on poor Lillia. If she has spoiled our 
pleasure, she has spoiled her own more 
than she has ours; and her bad feelings 
are punishing her for her ugliness.” 
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Thus talking to each other, the chil- 
dren grew happy again long before 
they reached Rosedale. Only Lillia 
was wretched. As soon as the party 
reached the village, she started down a 
side street, and hurried home, a poor, 
miserable child. She had allowed a 
little seeming neglect to make her fret 
away the pleasure of the trip from her- 
self, and to be like vinegar in the cup 
of her schoolmates’ joy. I do not won- 
der that the children compared her to 
a stingnettle; though I think it would 
have been better if they had not called 
her by that name. It was not the way 
to make her a better girl; and it 1s the 
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part of love to try to lead the wicked 
into the path of goodness; not to make 
them worse by the use of hard names. 
But these children were young, and did 
not always think before they spoke. 
Like most boys and girls, they were 
wont to speak first, and think after- 
wards, if they thought at all. 

The next day, as Lillia was playing 
with her dog Fido in the back yard, the 
door bell rang. Betty, the hired girl, 
was gone out on an errand, and Lillia’s 
mother was very busy in her chamber. 
Not being able to answer the bell her- 
self, Mrs. Jones called from the window, 
and said, — 
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“ Lillia, go and see who is at the front 
door.”’ . 

This was a little thing to do. Most 
children would have done it without 
saying a word. But Lillia could not 
endure being called from her play. She 
was so selfish she seldom thought of 
trying to please any one but herself. 
It was rare sport to let the clever little 
Fido chase her up and down the yard, 
and she did not wish to give it up. 
So, just glancing towards her mother, 
she replied, in a drawling tone of 
voice, — 

“T don’t want to.” 

At that moment the bell rang again, 
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much louder than before. The visitor 
seemed to doubt if it was heard the 
first time. Mrs. Jones felt unpleasant, 

and spoke with firmness, saymg, — | 

“Lillia, go to the door, or I will ask 
your father to punish you.” 

Lillia’s mother was wrong in making 
this threat. Every good mother should 
assert her own right to be obeyed. 
But, as I have said, she did not gov- 
ern her daughter in the best manner. 
The threat, however, made Lillia feel 
that she must obey; and, with wry 
faces and wicked mutterings, she left 
Fido, and went to open the front door. 
There, to her great surprise, she found | 
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aunt Hannah and her cousin Harry, a 
plump little boy some eight years old, 
who had just arrived by the stage on 
. avisit from a village a few miles from 
Rosedale. 

“Why! aunt Hannah, is that you?” 
she exclaimed, with a face as bright as 
a& morning in June. “ How glad I am 
to see you! Do walk into the parlor, 
and take a seat, while I call mother.” 

Aunt Hannah gave Lillia a kiss, and 
asked, as she walked in, — 

‘How is your mother, Lillia?” and 
then, without waiting for a reply, she 
took master Harry by the hand, and 
said, ‘‘ This 1s your cousin Harry, from 
Auburnvale, Lillia.” 
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Lillia shook hands with her cousin, 
and replied, — 

‘Mother is very well. I will go and 
call her.” 

Brisk as an antelope, Lillia now 
bounded up stairs. All her sulkiness 
was gone. She really looked like a 
good-natured child. It was strange to 
see how quickly she could change from 
good to ill nature, and back again. She 
was very much like an April day, gay 
with sunshine one minute, and dark 
and wet with clouds and rain the next. 
She was in sunshine now, and peeping 
in at her mother’s chamber door, she 
sald, 
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“Mother, who do you think has come 
to see us?” 

“T don’t know, child; who is it?” 

“ Aunt Hannah; and she has brought 
cousin Harry with her. O, I’m so glad 
they’ve come! I shall have fine times, 
shan’t [?” 

“T hope you will try not to be peev- 
ish and fretful, Lillia. If you are, nei- 
_ ther you nor your cousin will have the 
fine times you hope for.” 

Lillia’s face clouded in a moment. 
Her mother’s allusion to her temper 
gave her instant offence. So she shut 
the door with a slam, and ran down 
stairs; taking care, however, to look 
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very pleasant again before she went 
into the parlor. Naughty Lillia! 
Aunt Hannah was the youngest sis- 
~ ter of Lillia’s father, and was a very 
sedate girl, about sixteen years of age. 
Master Harry was the son of Mr. Jones’s 
brother, and was quite a lively little 
boy, brimful of good nature. Lillia 
and he were soon on good terms; and, 
at first, he thought she was a very nice 
girl, She took great pains to make 
him think so for a few hours, since it 
was the first time he had ever paid her 
a visit. But he began to change his 
mind before the day was past. 
- Wishing. to please Harry, Mrs. Jones 
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sent Betty, after dinner, with a request 
to Minnie Brown to spend the afternoon 
with Lillia and her visitors. Minnie 
did not care to do so; but she thought 
of her aunt Amy, who had taught her 
to do what she could to be a sunbeam 
to all who came in her way. So she 
said to Betty, — 

“Wait a minute, Betty. I will ask 
my mother.” 

Running to her mother, she told her 
of the request of Mrs. Jones, and asked 
what she should do. Her mother re- 
plied, — 

“You may do as you. please, Min- 
nie.’ . , 
“Then I think I will go, mother.” 
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“But why do you decide to go, Min- | 
nie?” 

“T should prefer, for my own sake, 
to stay at home,” said Minnie; “but if 
I go, perhaps I shall please Mrs. Jones 
and her visitors: and I may make Lillia 
more kind and pleasant.” 

Minnie blushed as she spoke; for she 
thought her mother might think her to 
be a vain child. But her mother knew 
the real worth of her good Minnie, and 
indulged no such thought. To assure 
her gentle spirit, she gave her a kiss 
so warm and affectionate that it went to 
the little girl’s heart, and made it swell 
with the holy thought, ‘“‘“My mother 
loves me!” 
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Betty was now sent back to say that 
Minnie was coming. Minnie thought 
she would carry Lillia a present of a 
wreath she had made that morning, 
and which she had adorned with the 
flowers she had gathered at Redbrook 
the day before. This wreath she car- 
ried with her, but left it beneath a 
tree, in the door yard, as she went 
into Lillia’s house. 

She was soon on friendly terms with 
- aunt Hannah and cousin Harry. For 
an hour or two every thing went on 
agreeably. She then said to Harry, 
in a whisper, — 

“Harry, come with me. I want to | 
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surprise your cousin with a little _— 
ent I have for her.” 

“Good a ” said Harry; “Tl go with 
you. 9 

So ee slipped out into the door 
yard after the wreath. Minnie took it 
from its hiding-place, and showed it 
to the little boy. 

“OQ.” said he, “it is a beautiful 
wreath. Who made it?” 

‘“T did,’ replied Minnie. 

“T guess cousin Lillia will be very 
glad of such a pretty wreath. You 
are good to give it to her,” said Harry. 
They returned to the parlor, Minnie 
_ holding up the wreath in both hands, 
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and Harry dancing behind her for joy. 
Aunt Hannah was eae on — sofa, 
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with Lillia, who had been sonoce se Min- 

nie’s movements with a little bad feel- 

ing, though she knew not why. But the 

sight of the wreath, with its gay wild 

flowers, by putting her in mind of the 
4 
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day before, roused her unhappy temper. 
Before Minnie had time to speak, she 
began to tell her aunt how badly she 
was treated at Redbrook on the pre- 
vious day. 

Poor Minnie felt grieved at this un- 
looked-for display of bad feeling in Lil- 
lia. The tears came into her eyes as 
that peevish child talked on. When 
she was silent, Minnie only laid the 
wreath at Luillia’s feet, and said, — 

“Lillia, I brought it on purpose for 
you.” 

But Lillia’s temper was now fairly 
up. She spurned the wreath with her 
foot, and replied, — 
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“You may keep your old wreath 
yourself. I don’t want the thing.” 

“Why, Lillia! what do you mean?” 
exclaimed aunt Hannah, surprised at 
this strange display of bad feeling in 
her niece. 

“Never mind,” whispered Harry to 
Minnie; “my cousin is angry, and I 
hope you won’t mind her.” 

But Minnie’s meek spirit was wound- 
ed, and, weeping freely, she replied to 
aunt Hannah’s soothing words by say- 
ing, — 

“T had better go home now, if you 
please. I’m very sorry I made Lilla 
feel bad. I thought the wreath would 
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please her, or I should not have brought 
it.” 

With these words, Minnie took her 
rejected wreath, and went home with 
sadness in her heart. As to Lillia, 
she was wretched enough. Her cousin 
Harry told her, very plainly, what he 
thought; and her aunt talked to her 
very soberly. But the pleasure of all 
parties was gone for that afternoon. 
Thus Lillia proved, that if there was 
not love, there was at least truth, in 
comparing her, as the boys had done, 
to a stingnettle. For had she not 
made Minnie, cousin Harry, and aunt 
Hannah all suffer pain by her peev- 
ishness ? . 
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After Minnie left, there was an un- 
pleasant silence. Aunt Hannah tried 
to forget the scene by reading. Cousin 
Harry sat down and amused himself 
by looking out at the window. Lillia 
got into a corner, and looked sour. 
While they were thus situated, Lillia’s 
mother came into the room. She saw 
at a glance that something was wrong. 
Turning to her daughter, she asked, — 

“Where is Minnie Brown?” 

“YT don’t know,” she replied, in a 
surly tone. 

“© Lillia! how can you say so?” ex- 
claimed aunt Hannah, surprised that 
her ‘niece should add falsehood to peev- 
ishness. 
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“T fear Lillia has been acting badly,” 
said Mrs. Jones. 

Aunt Hannah told her what had 
passed, and closed her remarks by say- 
ing, — 

“TJ fear that Lillia has hurt Minnie 
Brown’s feelings.” 

“T should think she had; and I am 
sorry to say it is not the first time. 
Tallia’s temper is very bad. No one 
can please her. She gives pain to all 
who have any thing to do with her,” 
observed Mrs. Jones. 

“It’s a pity Lillia gives way to her 
_ temper in this way. She might control 
it if she would try. If she lets it con- 
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quer her now, she will be unable to 
subdue it by and by. It-will make her 
miserable so long as she lives.” 

“You are right, Miss Hannah» and | 
I wish you would talk to her about it.” 

Miss Hannah now turned to her niece, 
and said, — 

‘‘Come here, Lillia, and let us have 
a little talk.” 

“T don’t want to,” growled Lillia, 
with a fresh pout to her lips. 

“Q, yes, do go to aunt,” interposed 
little Harry, as he walked over to Lillia, 
and, taking her hand, tried to lead her, 
with gentle force, across the room. 

Lillia resisted for a moment; but a 


~. 
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sense of shame arose in her heart as 
she saw the kindness with which her 
cousin treated her. Then she yielded 
to him, and let him lead her to aunt 
Hannah’s side. 

That young lady took Lillia’s hand, 
and said to her, — 

“Now, Lillia, let us have a little 
friendly chat. I want to persuade you 
to cast that fretful temper out of your 
heart. I know it does not make you 
happy — does it?” 

“No,” replied Lillia, still pouting, 


and with her eyes fixed on the floor. 


‘Of course it does not, and it never 
will. A peevish temper is worse to the 
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heart than a thorn is to the flesh; be- 
sides, it makes others dislike you. Do 
you think your schoolmates love you as 
they love meek Minnie Brown ? ” 

‘No, I am sure they don’t, because 
they don’t treat me well.” 

“But how can you expect them to 
love you while you are so ugly to them, 
Lilia? You know that your temper is 
like a wasp; it stings them, and they 
try to keep out of your way, because 
they don’t like the pain of being stung.” 

“ But they make fun of me; they call 
me Stingnettle.”’ 

Aunt Hannah smiled on hearing this, 
the name seemed so well suited to the ~ 
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character of her niece. “Well,” said 
she, “I can’t blame them, if you always 
act as you did towards Minnie Brown 
this afternoon. You certainly made 
her feel far worse than if a nettle had 
touched her.” 

‘Well, she shouldn’t have brought in 
those flowers to tease me.” 

‘No, Lillia, not to tease you; she 
brought you that wreath as an act of 
love. You were very ungrateful to treat . 
her ag you did.” ; 

- “Yes,” said cousin Harry, “I think 
it was very unkind of you. And Minnie 
went away crying, too.” 

Upon this, Lillia began to look 
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thoughtful. She did what she had sel- 
dom done before; she reflected on her 
own conduct, and it began to look very 
ugly in her own eyes. Still, she wanted 
to excuse herself; so, after a few min- 
utes, she replied, — 

“T can’t help my temper; it will rise 
before I think.” 

“Yes, you can help it, Lillia, if you 
try. You have never tried, yet, to get 
a victory over it.” 

“T know she can conquer it if she 
tries,” said little Harry; “for my sister 
Ettie used to have a bad temper; but 
she hasn’t now—has she, aunt Han- 
nah?” 
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‘No; Kttie is a pretty good tempered 
child, I confess. Why won’t you tell 
Lillia how she got rid of her bad tem- 
per?” 

“Td rather you would tell it for me, 
aunt Hannah,” replied Harry. 

“Perhaps Lillia don’t wish to hear it. 
How is it, Lillia? do you want me to 
tell you?” 

“Yes, aunt, I do.” — 

“Well, as Harry says, his sister used 
to have a very quick and fretful temper; 
there was hardly a day in which she did 
not cry about something, or quarrel 
with some of the family. One day she 
and her sister Carrie quarrelled about 
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a book. Carrie had a new book, and 
Ettie asked to see it. Carrie told her.to 
wait until she had looked at the pic- 
tures, and then she might have it. 

“¢T won’t wait,’ said Ettie; and then 
she snatched the book from Carrie, who 
snatched it back again. In the strife, 
the poor book got badly torn, and the 
parlor was thrown into a sad state of 
disorder. In the midst of the quarrel, 
Harry came in. After a good deal of 
coaxing, he persuaded them to make it 
up, and kiss each other. 

“When Kttie thought of this quar- 
rel, she felt so ashamed of herself she 
said she would. be ill tempered no 
longer. She wrote down her resolution 
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in printed letters, and then prayed ev- 
ery day for strength to be kind to every 
one. It cost her some pains at first 
to conquer herself. But she did it; and 
now there is not a more pleasant child 
in our village.” 

“There, Lillia!’ said Harry; ‘“ can’t 
you do as my sister Kttie did?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Lillia, in a 
softened tone of voice. 

“But I do,” ‘said her aunt. ‘“ You 
can if you choose, my Lillia. And then 
you don’t know how happy you will be, 
and how much others will love you!” 

“Do say you will try, cousin Lillia,” 
said Harry, beseechingly. 

The tears came into Lillia’s eyes. 
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The poor child had never been s0 
talked with before. Her mother had 
often scolded, and then yielded to her. 
But this kind talk from her aunt went 
to her young heart, and awakened a 
hope that she might be as gentle and 
as beloved as she knew Minnie Brown 
to be. Cheered by this hope, she buried 
her face in her aunt’s bosom, and 
sobbed, — | 

“J will try to be good,.aunt.” 

“Q, I’m so glad!” cried Harry. 

“And so am I,” said aunt Hannah; 
“and so will be your father and mother, 
Lillia. But, first of all, you will enjoy 
the fruit of your efforts to be good.” 
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